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A Wise Man and His “Fruits of Solitude.” 


“To come but once into the world, and trifle 
away our true enjoyment of it, and of our- 
selves in it, is lamentable indeed. This one 
reflection would yield a thinking person great 
instruction. And since nothing below man 
can so think, man, in being thoughtless, must 
needs fall below himself. And that, to be 
sure, such do, as are unconcerned in the use of 
their most precious time.” 

Thus says the wise man whose work we are 
about to commend. Best wisdom has made 
distinguished use of wise men on earth, to save 
other men. We were lately instructed that 
He taught the generations of old by three pro- 
cesses of ministry—priests, prophets and wise 
men. The priests taught such of the people 
as could be appealed to only by object-lessons; 
asWhen, in the sight of the great multitude 
on the day of atonement most solemn sac- 
tifices and impressive symbols were shown 
forth spreading great awe over beholders who 
were, for the time, convicted of the sinfulness 
of sin costing life for its remission, and made 
toappear exceeding sinful. Others, different- 
ly constituted, were callous to the teaching of 
such demonstrations, but could stand in awe 
of a man of God speaking a direct message of 
Divine authority. When one of homely garb 
coming from his flocks or fields could stand at 
the corners of the streets and proclaim ‘‘thus 
saith the Lord!’ further argument was not 
wanted, but reverent hearers crowded round 
the prophet to hear the message from heaven. 
Still others had no eye for the magnificence of 
the priestly display, nor ear for the voice of 
the prophet, but could hearken to that which 
Commended itself to their common sense, or 
their inward witness for truth, as wisdom for 
right living. For these, the wise men were 
raised up, who by brief and pregnant senten- 








ces, called proverbs, could drive home a truth 
here and a warning there, as they met men on 
the street or conversed with them in the 
quiet; so that many a wholesome counsel was 
fastened as a nail in a sure place, or were as 
goads for men to.smart under and be stimula- 
ted to a better life. 

William Penn, sometimes prophet of the 
faith which overcomes the world as against 
that which is overcome by it, appears in the 
little book from whose preface we began 
with quoting, as a wise man confuting the 
maxims of this world with maxims of pure 
wisdom. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in speaking of a 
copy of this book bearing the title ‘‘Fruits of 
Solitude,’’ as he was presenting it to a friend, 
said: ‘‘If ever in all my ‘human conduct’ I 
have done a better thing to any fellow creat- 
ure than handing on to you this sweet, digni- 
fied, and wholesome book, I [hope] I shall hear 
of it on the last day. To write a book like 
this, were impossible; at least one can hand it 
on with a wrench, one to another. My wife 
cries out, and my own heart misgives me, but 
still,—here it is.’’ 

This book has lately been reprinted by the 
Book Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, with the title: ‘‘Fruits of Solitude in Re- 
flections and Maxims relating to the Conduct 
of Human Life. By William Penn. Philadel- 
phia: Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street.” 
Price 25 cents. 

‘*Reader,’’ says the author, ‘‘this enchirid- 
iun I present thee with is the fruit of solitude; 
a school few care to learn in, tho’ none in- 
structs us better. Some parts of it are the 
results of serious reflection; others the flash- 
ings of lucid intervals; written for private 
satisfaction, and now published for a help to 
human conduct.”’ 

An Introduction, from John E. Southall’s 
edition, furnishes interesting explanatory mat- 
ter. ‘‘It is impossible,” says another writer, 
‘*to read these maxims without being im- 
pressed with a sense of William Penn’s great 
astuteness and integrity.” 


adiuibenennadinaieaibies 

SPEAKING of such ‘‘Reminiscences” of de- 
parted worthies as an aged Friend has of late 
been furnishing in a series to our columns, a 
correspondent writes: ‘‘I think such recogni- 
tions of worthies who have gone to their re- 


ward are useful, helpful and encouraging. We 


too seldom stop in this treadmill to speak such 
words to the living, but when we offer our 
sincere acknowledgment of the merit or vir- 
tues of those whom we shall never meet 
again here, we do encourage many struggling 
ones by reminding them that they are not out 
of the minds of their friends, and that the 
reward comes at the end of the race, even if 
delayed until then. But uf course the object of 
such publications is to stir up the pure mind, 
to induce those now living to follow their Mas- 
ter and Leader, as did those who have been 
taken to their reward.” 

The account of the impressive season at the 
Profile House in the White Mountains, when 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., was present, occasions one 
who well knew him to write: ‘‘He was a 
remarkable instance of one who followed 
closely the pointings of the Divine leader- 
ship. It matters not how hard the path was 
for the natural man,—and his was a most 
sensitive spirit,—he walked in it. The inci- 
dents mentioned by W. P. T. are cases in point. 
He did not do the easy things, he did what 
he felt to be his duty, no matter how hard to 
natural inclination. 

‘*T have lived long enough to see that men, 
or women, who simply and unaffectedly do 
their duty as they see it without looking over 
their shoulder to see how the thing strikes 
others, make their way,—it may be slowly, — 
but surely. It is not an easy path, but the 
reward is sure, even if it does not come till the 
end of the race.”’ 





(THUS says an advertisement) Our ‘‘RE- 
VOLVERS.-— Will last a Lifetime.” 

Yes, by shortening it! 

Whatever may be the use of other firearms 
pistols are for shooting men. And he who 
carries one, means that. 

What young ‘‘Friend,” then, can carry one 
for its possible use, unless he is not a Friend? 

Not only do such instruments shorten their 
victims’ lives (and remarkably often if they 
are, presumably, ‘‘not loaded”), but we be- 
lieve more lives of carriers of them are de- 
stroyed than if they are not supposed to be 
carrying them. 

Indeed, in some localities it has been found 
dangerous for a man to reach into his pocket 
for a handkerchief, for sometimes one while 
doing so has been shot down, in anticipation 
that he was reaching for his revolver. 










To go prepared for man-killing, often causes 
that deed to be done on the spur of the mo- 
ment; when a little delay would have shown 
there was no occasion for shooting, or the 
difficulty could have been passed in another 
way, without entailing life-long remorse. 

We know of no circumstances under which 
a member of the Society of Friends can cun- 
sistently consent to take the life of a fellow 
being. But the practice of carrying a loaded 
pistol is such consent. 









































Discharged Prisoners. 

The Home of Industry for Discharged Pris- 
oners was organized in Philadelphia in 1889 
to provide a home and employment for dis- 
charged prisoners, that they may prove their 
worthiness to be employed elsewhere by the 
character for industry and sobriety they may 
establish in this Home during the short period 
of their stay. 

Its managers say that ‘‘During the past ten 
years we have had eight hundred men under 
our care, and it is very gratifying to be able 
to say that we are fully convinced at least 
three-fourths of those who have been with us 
have gone out to take their rightful places 
again in society, and have become good, law- 
abiding citizens.” 

A committee from the State Legislature 
‘calculated the expense that a man whom 
they met at the Home had been to the tax- 
payers of the State, and although the man was 
only thirty-four years of age, he had already 
cost the State of Pennsylvania the sum of 
$12,000 in trials, convictions, and imprison- 
ments. We are happy to say the man is now 

holding a steady position, and is leading an 
honest, upright, and God-fearing life. 

**Every one of these men who is won back to 


the enemy, but strengthens our own. It is an 
additional bar to your doors, an additional pro- 







police, prisons, and almshouses. 


large percentage of the labor is unprofitable. 












in life.” 


ket Streets, Philadelphia. 
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PALESTINE. 


















allegiance to law and order, is an added force to 
society, as he not only weakens the lines of 


tection to your streets and the lives and prop- 
erty of the community at large; and, more 
than this, it is an additional saving to your 
pockets, and it is a positive saving in the 
taxes that are paid for the maintenance of 


**All the inmates of the Home are kept bus- 
ily engaged in manufacturing brooms, but a 


All are paid wages whether their labor is pro- 
ductive of profit or not. Thus the man is saved 
from being pauperized, and with the money 
honestly earned is enabled to save enough 
either to rejoin his friends or get a new start 


Aid for the support of this beneficent work 
is much needed, and may be sent to the treas- 
urer, William H. Wanamaker, Sixth and Mar- 


THE NEW TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN 
The curing of insanity by tor- 
ture, which the monks of Syria attempt to 
perform so inhumanly and cruelly, is now re- 
ceiving an effective protest by the presence in 
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Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

How beautiful, interesting and comforting 
are many parts of the Holy Scripture! 

At this distant day, although written hup- 
dreds, some of them thousands of years ago, 
they yet retain for the reader a vigor, fregh- 
ness, and sublimity as though of recent compo- 
sition. If no other proof of their Divine ay. 
thority were present, this alone would be a 
sufficient proof of their truthfulness, for of no 
other book than the Bible can this be said, 
Take for instance the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” 
the inspired expressions of the Evangelical 
prophet, Isaiah; again in Job xxvi where he 
says: ‘‘He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing.” 

‘“‘He bindeth up the waters in his thick 
clouds and the cloud is not rent under them.” 

May the dear young readers of THE Frignp 
make the Scriptures their daily companion 
and read them, especially on retiring for the 
night; perhaps the comforting of them as the 
dew may remain on the branches the night 
season through. 

Our late worthy friend and elder in the 
Truth, Henry Cope of Germantown, although 
the successful manager of a very large e- 
tate, it is said for the last two years of his 
life read nothing but the Holy Scriptures. 

He was a man of sound judgment, firm in 
the support of what he believed to be right, 
yet so humble, as to rise from his seat in the 
upper gallery near the clerk’s table in a Year- 
ly Meeting, and say (in substance) referring 
to some previous proceedings in which he had 
taken an active part, ‘‘that if he had said or 
done anything that was improper or out of 
place, he was sorry for it.” 

His son THOMAS Pim Cope, also a worthy 
Elder of Frankford Monthly Meeting, has left 
behind him a rich legacy to the Christian 
world and to the Society of Friends especially, 
in the preparation and publishing of several 
valuable works. 

The ‘‘Passages from Holy Writ,” a work of 
seven hundred and forty-five pages, is of spe 
cial value for family reading, a large number 
of copies of which have been gratuitously dis- 
tributed. 

‘Passages from the Life and Writings of 
George Fox.’’ <A copy of this work was sent 
by a friend to J. G Whittier, who commended 
it. ¢ 

‘‘Views of Christian Doctrine held by the 
Religious Society of Friends; being passages 
taken from Barclay’s Apology; prepared with 
the desire on the part of the Editor to pre 
ent in smaller compass, but unchanged, the 
truths set forth in his work, and some of his 
arguments in their support. 

‘‘Passages from the Life and Writings of 
William Penn,” collected by the Editor from 
his published works and correspondence, and 
from the Biography of Clarkson, Lewis and 
Janney and other reliable sources. 

These approved works are recommended t0 
our young friends to read. 

His cotemporary members of the Westtown 
Boarding School Committee can bear a cheerful 
testimony to his aid in contributing largely of 
his means to needed improvements there, espe 
cially about the time of the erection of the 
new buildings; such as the removal of Indu 












that country of one asylum recently erected, 
the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, which is 
conducted under Christian feeling and enlight- 
ened methods of treatment. ‘‘The people of 
Syria are receiving an object lesson in the ra- 
tional treatment of the insane and its benefits 
are more and more appreciated;’ and this ex- 
ample of humane methods is likely to spread 
into other parts of the country replacing the 
rock-caves, chains and beatings hitherto used 
for casting out the evil spirits supposed to 
reside in the insane. Few survive the pre- 
vailing treatment, but in the Lebanon Hospi- 
tala good proportion are happily restored. 

A number of Friends in America have con- 
tributed to the erection and maintenance of 
the new Institution, contributions for which 
may be sent through Asa 8. Wing, 409 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


-_—- 













































































* For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Builders in the Church of Christ. 


In the passing of our beloved friend and el- 
der Anna W. Hooton, from works to rewards, 
the Church has lost one of its ornaments, for 
in an eminent degree she possessed the orna- 
ment of a ‘‘meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price.” 

Her voice was not heard in the assemblies 
of the people, her pen was unused for addi- 
tion to religious literature, and yet such was 
the sweet savor of her life, that she was in 
the highest sense a preacher of righteousness. 

Her Christian solicitude for others mani- 
fested by the kindly word, the gentle press- 
ure of the hand, the face beaming with inter- 
ested love, will be cherished in the memory of 
those who knew her, when words have faded 
from the memory. 

Love, gentleness, meekness and humility are 
the great agencies that gather to Christ, and 
are helpful in building up the Church, and by 
his grace these Christian attributes may be 
attained by all his children. 

We have no desire to underestimate great 
gifts, but fear that many, feeling that they 
are not highly endowed, too much overlook 
their opportunities of quiet ministration. 

Our beloved deceased friend Joseph Wal- 
ton, who for many years resided under the 
same roof with the subject of these remarks, 
was a man of excellent natural abilities and 
deep religious attainment, and was of much 
public service in the Church; yet we appre- 
hend that, to those who knew him in his daily 
life, his circumspect walk, his loving heart, 
his gentleness, meekness, and humility, were 
louder calls to Christ, than his excellent writ- 
ings and more public engagements. 

If all of moderate endowment would but 
reach these possible attainments in grace, 
our Church would indeed be as ‘‘a city set on 
a hill that cannot be hid,”’ and in the language 
of conduct we would constantly proclaim ‘‘come 
with us and we will do thee good,” beholders 
would glorify our Father who is in Heaven, 
and we would thus become a greater power in 
his hand for the upbuilding of his militant 
Church. GEORGE ABBOTT. 































THis world is too small to afford a place of 
safety to the man who disobeys God. 


YIM 





—— 
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on steamers to localize sounds in fogs. As 
sheep on mountain sides are ever liable to be 
similarly shrouded, it is suggested in Nature 
that the horns are shaped to aid them in this 
emergency. 





THE postoffice of Buenos Ayres has adopted 
X rays to discover smuggled articles in regis- 
tered letters without opening them. Watches, 
rings, chains and other valuables have been 
found in astonishing quantity. More than 
twenty-five thousand dollars worth of smug- 
gled propety was confiscated in one week. 


For THE SLEEPING Room.—No one need 
suffer with cold feet if he will fill a auart fruit 
jar with almost boiling water, wrap in a flan- 
nel cloth and place to the feet. The water 
will keep warm until morning much better 
than a flat iron. 





Tue following method of determining the 
age of eggs is practised in the markets of 
Paris, according to the Backerund Konditor 
Zeitung. ‘‘About six ounces of common cook- 
ing salt is put into a large glass, which is then 
filled with water. When the salt is in solu- 
tion, an egg is dropped into the glass. If the 
egg is only one day old, it immediately sinks 
to the bottom; if any older, it does not reach 
the bottom of the glass. If three day’s old, 
it sinks only just below the surface. From 
five days upwards it floats; the older it is, the 
more it protrudes out of the water.” 

AN average sized man has about twenty-five 
hundred square inches of skin on his body, and 
in each square inch there are some twenty- 
eight hundred sweat glands. There are over 
thirty-five hundred glands in the palm of the 
hand, while the number on the entire surface 
of the body is about seven million. Each of 
these sweat glands is about a quarter inch 
long, therefore the average man has some- 
thing like twenty-eight miles of tubing in his 
skin. 





A GREAT LOG OF MAHOGANY.—Lying ona 
pier in Baltimore is the largest log of African 
mahogany ever imported into the United 
States. It is thirty anda half feet long and 
each of its four sides has a face of forty 
inches. It contains thirty-seven thousand su- 
perficial feet, board measure, of mahogany. 

The average mahogany log is about four- 
teen feet long with a face of twenty-four 
inches. It is the first timber of the kind ever 
imported direct to Baltimore, the trade hav- 
ing previously got its material through Boston 
or New York. 

The timber came from the West Coast of 
Africa, and was cut down eight hundred miles 
in the interior. It was hauled miles over 
swamp land by elephants and then floated down 
a river to the coast, where it was placed 
aboard a steamer for Liverpool. The wood is 
consigned to the Baltimore Mahogany Manu- 
facturing Co., and will be used as counter 
tops. Its value is unusual, owing to the unex- 
ceptional length and breadth of the timber. 
Boston Record, Eighth Month Tth. 


BALANCE OF POWER IN NATURE.—It is cur- 
ious to observe how frequently the progress 
of an animal or plant race, otherwise trium- 


phant, is liable to be checked by the attack of 
some enemy that appears suddenly, or, at 
least, often unexpectedly, on the scene. 
pecially is this event witnessed in the history 
of the insect world; and but for the operation 
of some such principle in nature, we should 
be in danger of being overwhelmed by certain 
species to the exclusion of many other forms. 


flict much damage on crops and fruits, and in 
many cases render the efforts and works of 
the farmer and gardener null and void. 


nature is very fairly sustained. 
scarcely a species of animals which does not 
include in its history a list of particular foes, 
and the increase of the one race implies the 
undesirable attentions of the other. 
fare among insects especially, and between in- 
sects and birds, and even between insect spe- 
cies and lower plant foes, can be illustrated 
by numerous examples drawn from the exper- 
iences of naturalists. 
servations on this head relates to the nemesis 
that follows the trail of the caterpillars known 
as the ‘‘army worms,”’ which in Australia eat 
up and destroy the wallaby grass. 








Es- 


There is no doubt that the insect tribes in- 


But, on the whole, the balance of power in 


There is 


This war- 


One of the latest ob- 


This devastation is disastrous, but the sav- 


ing clause appears in the person of a certain 
microscopic fungus. 
ism, apparently following on the track of the 
caterpillars, attacks the insects and kills them 
off by the thousand. 
animal, just as in the case of the plague of 


This low plant organ- 


Here the plant routs the 


field mice which devastated not only Greece, 


but also the south of Scotland a few years 
ago, a certain bacillus or microbe, cultivated 
and spread over the fields, afflicted the mice, 


killed them off and restored peace to the far- 


mers’ souls.—London Chronicle. 


A Modern Need of Sleep. 


There is not one man or woman in ten thou- 
sand who can afford to do without seven or 
eight hours’ sleep. All those stories written 
of great men and women who slept only three 
vr four hours a night make very interesting 
reading, but I tell you, my readers, no man 
or woman ever yet kept healthy in body and 
mind for a number of years with less than 
seven hours’ sleep. Americans need more 
sleep than they are getting. This lack makes 
them so nervous and the insane asylums so 
populous. If you can get to bed early, then 
rise early. If you can not get to bed till late, 
then rise late. It may be as Christian for 
one man to rise at eight as it is for another to 
rise at five. I counsel my readers to get up 
when they are rested. But let the rousing 
bell be rung at least thirty minutes before 
your public appearance. Physicians say that 
a sudden jump out of bed gives irregular mo- 
tion to the pulse. It takes hours to get over 
too sudden rising. Give us time, after you 
call us, to roll over, gaze at the world full in 
the face, and look before we leap.— Ex. 

THouGcuts OF Home.—The strong man who 
goes out into the field to toil for his loved 
ones may think longingly sometimes of the 
restfulness of home, but he does not desire to 
leave his labor while it is unfinished. When 
the task is ended and the shadows begin to 
gather, he will be eager to depart, but now, 
toil is sweetened by thoughts of home. 















herself, went to consult a famous physi 
about her health. i 
perament, whose troubles—and she had had 
many—had worried and excited her to 
such a pitch that the strain threatened her 
physical strength, and even her reason. She 
gave the doctor a list of her symptoms, and 
answered his questions only to be astonished 
at his brief prescription at the end: ‘‘Madam, 
what you need is to read your Bible more.” 





A Wise Prescription. 


Some years ago a woman, who tells the story 
a cian 
She was of nervous tem. 


‘But, doctor,’’ began the bewildered pa- 


tient. 


‘*Go home and read your Bible an houra 


day,’’ the great man reiterated, with kindly 
authority. 
from to-day.’’ 
out a possibility of further protest. 


‘*Then come back to me a month 
And he bowed her out with- 


At first his patient was inclined to be angry, 


Then she reflected that, at least, the prescrip. 
tion was not an expensive one. 
certainly had been a !ong time since she had 
read her Bible regularly. 
crowded out prayer and Bible reading for years, 
and, though she would have resented being 
called an irreligious woman, she had undoubt- 
edly become a most careless Christian. She 
went home and set herself conscientiously to 
try the physician’s remedy. 


Besides, it 


Worldly cares had 


In one month she went back to his office, 
‘*Well,’’ he said, smiling as he looked at her 
face, *‘I see you are an obedient patient, and 
have taken my prescription faithfully. Do 


you feel as if you needed any other medicine 


now?’ 

“*No, doctor, I don’t,’’ she said honestly. 
**T feel like a different person—lI hope I ama 
different person. But how did you know that 
was just what I needed?” For answer the 
famous physician turned to his desk. There, 
worn and marked, lay an open Bible. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he said with deep earnestness, 
“if [were to omit my daily reading of this 
book, I should lose my greatest means of 
strength and skill. 1 never go to an operation 
without reading my Bible. I never attenda 
distressing case without finding help in its 
pages. Your case called not for medicine, 
but for sources of peace and strength outside 
your own mind, and I showed you my own pre- 
scription, and I knew it would cure.”’ 

‘*Yet I confess, doctor,’’ said his patient, 
‘that | came very near not taking it.”’ 

‘‘Very few are willing to try it, I find,” 
said the physician, smiling again. ‘‘But there 
are many, many cases in my practice where it 
would work wonders if they only would take 
" 

This is a true story. The doctor died only 
a little while ago, but his prescription remains. 
It will do no one any harm to try it.—Ledger. 


Se 


Domne CuristiAN Work.— Our Lord cat 
utilize the most unpromising circumstances to 
the best account, and it is ours to go forward 
in dependence upon Divine guidance and 
strength, do our duty and leave results with 
(Gjod. If He gives us only limited means, We 
are not to despise them, but to use them to 
the utmost of our ability. It is fidelity thet 


counts in his estimate of labor done in 


name and for his glory and human benefit. 
Selected, 
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sseause. ——— The New Knowledge of Weeds. or the earth? How is it distilled? What is 

: —— its nature? Whether it is a known or un- 

story L USES OF THE SO-CALLED PESTS OF THE SOIL—|known poison? What its effect may be on one 

ician BY THEODORE DRESSER. and every other object, particularly upon life 

tem- father, when on my soul the shadows fall, Vast sums of money (says “Ainslee’s Maga-| and growth? These and others are the ques- 

had Bren the beauty of Thy common things zine’) are employed by the government to/| tions scientists seek to answer by investigat- 
* to That well I a _ po capers sg an locate, understand and put to their proper uses | ing the weeds. 

1 her For Thou ide ceed like a vail the weeds ofthecountry. From every townand The result is a new world of information of 

She o ena te eon. shent be sald lines hamlet and country wayside this great govern- | immediate or ultimate usefulness. So far the 

, and isd all unbid, rise hopeless questionings, ment gathers reports concerning these vege- | investigations have served to show that we are 


ished While heavy darkness holds my life in thrall. table outlaws. The impudent dock that surrep- | in our infancy as regards a proper knowledge 


dam, Yet e’en these clouds may never quite erase titiously slips his seed on to the coat of a pas-|of food. The available supply has already 
ae Rare days that stand illumined from the whole, serby in Nebraska is recorded in the annals of | been increased a thousand-fold. The possibil- 
1 pa- When peace, too deep for words to sound, was mine. | the Agricultural Department, und the line of | ities of increasing the strength of the soil have 

So near they brought the smile upon Thy face, the dock’s progress is marked on the maps] never been so numerous. The time is already 
our a Those days that live forever = my soul, , which show the areas of distribution in the] in sight when the ability to examine a stretch 
‘indly For then I knew that all our ways are Thine. United States. It is now known what and | of land and prescribe the proper weed to nour- 
nonth If. where the weeds are, and a constant surveil-|ish and cure it will be realized. The time 
with- lance is kept over them. Those that threaten] also is not far distant when the poisonous 


Through clouds and darkness Thou hast led my way, 


into the boundless valley of Thy Peace, to become pests are headed off by all the for- 


weed will have been mastered and applied, and 




















wae Where, happily, my soul hath found release oes of government. It is a fact that an order the most useless weed put in its place and 
a From cares that grievously on her did prey. to kill some lone specimen of a pernicious | made to do serviceable work. 
les, it And now the night has vanished, and the day, Canada thistle has been sent by telegraph} Already from the kingdom of weeds has 
e had With clearer vision, bringeth swift increase from Washington. come the host now recognized as serviceable 
8 had Of faith that Love eternal doth not cease There is, however, little need of encourag-| grasses. We have sixty native species of clo- 
years, Q'er earth and heaven to hold almighty sway, ing the destruction of weeds. The thing im-|ver, seventy blue grasses, twenty-five gram- 
being That pain and death and sin, yea, even such, portant now is to utilize those that have been | mas and curly mesquite grasses, all wild and 
loubt- In the vast reaches of the endless years, found indispensable. There are weeds that|all abundant. They have flourished on the 
She Shall prove to bear Love's ——. 4 the touch | are soil renewers, weeds that are food for man| great plains, and though not understood have 
nyo PB fra biter moment, Winds and ars, | and beast, and weeds without which thousands | produced. more beef and. mutton than all the 
Ayd holdest in the hollow of Thy hand. of acres of our most fertile lands would be| cultivated hay grasses put together. The 
office, wastes to-day. These weeds the government | cattle of the ranches have been wiser in their 
at her Ill. is endeavoring to preserve. It is surprising in | selection of them for food thanmen. Besides, 
t, and ails Geiliial enh a Anetta, the light of these discoveries to consider] there are ninety lupines, twenty wild beans, 
-_ Do par ra pe desires unfulfilled man’s attitude toward weeds in general. That] forty veteches, forty beggar weeds, twenty 
dicine led an adie jew teats enn spirit chilled. he should have sworn at them, sought meas-|kinds of wild rye, thirty kinds of brome 
Seemed barriers strong to hold me far from Thee. | ures of extermination, plowed them toilsomely | grasses, and meadow, pasture, woodland and 
iestly. When, gently as the dawn, Thou sendest me under year after year, and yet himself re-|swamp grasses without number. Each of 
[ama Most blessed peace, and as the waves were stilled, | mained really handicapped in the battle for| these has always been considered a weed and 
w that Isaw that Thou alone their strife hadst willed, subsistence because he lacked the aid which | a nuisance, and yet each is especially adapted 
er the To break the chains that bound and set me free. one or more of these would have readily given| to a soil or climate and to some particular 
There, Wherefore my spirit breathes no heedless prayer, | him seems incongruous. One kind if properly] use. There is a wild millet, common to the 
Bet this yg a — oe —" used, would have supplied deficient soil with | South Atlantic coast, which grows from six to 
stness, oo tr ah Gen she a potash, another would have brought it the|ten feet high, and is a splendid cattle food. 
of this Tl Hesceforth shall solace me no idle tale, needed lime, a third the nitrogen or phospho-| There is a wild brome grass now approved 
ang of No broken fragments turn me from the whole. rus, taking it out of the atmosphere and de-|of which was never thought to have any 
>ration positing it where his crops of cereals and veg-| value until one almost identically like it 
tend a IV. etables would readily draw upon it and wax] was imported from Russia as a cattle food. 
in its Father, though child of earth, vet child of Thine, | Strong. In one he could have found a better} There are wild perennial beans in the south- 
dicine, pomeidirety te ome. 2 new-heon trast " |food for his cattle than he ever had before, | western mountains of the United States which 
outside That brings deep heaven itself to mortal dust, in another a hardy worker capable of thriving | grow luxuriantly with only twenty inches of 
wae And quickens death and life with breath divine. | with scarcely any rain and yet making returns | rainfall annually, and yet many of them far 
: Yea, all of life hath changed from gall to wine, in food or fertilizer far beyond the petty|surpass in productiveness and forage value 
atient, And all of death, once dark with sad mistrust, achievements of the most pampered and cul-| those which have come to us from foreign 
J The cloud upon the day forever thrust, tivated of domestic plants. The outlaws of | lands and require good soil and a normal rain- 
find, Now as the very life supreme doth shine. husbandry have for ages held the secret of} fall. There are free seeding weed grasses in 
t there And all my spirit feels Thy Spirit or ia binding the sand of the sea so as to fix the| the Northwest still generally looked upon as 
here It es ee a ai ome shore; of digging deeper than any plow and | weeds, which equal the best of our hay grass- 
id take aia cake a0 flienaiia with aan = searching for the minerals which make defi-}es. In the mountain parks the government 
And sorrow hath become a sacred thing, cient land arable, and of drawing upon the at- | agents have found a wild green turf which ri- 
d_ only Whose sting endureth but a little while. mosphere and taking from it the valuable | vals in fineness and beauty the best artificial 
pmains. ~ chemicals which no farmer is rich enough to | lawns. 
Ledger. IN a world where there is so much to ruffle | buy in sufficient quantities to make his poor} This order of grasses is in part claiming 
the spirit’s plumes, how needful that entering | holdings profitable. These bandits of the gar- commercial attention. Already some are used 
rd can into the secret of his pavilion, which will alone | den have turned out for the most part to be| as fibre in the manufacture of twine or paper. 
oa bring it back to composure and peace. Ina saviors and man’s best friends, and so clear | Some are used in making hats and many other 
nal a world where there is so much to sadden and | have their distinguished merits become that | articles of woven work. They are planted to 
an depress, how blessed that communion with Him | Scientists are even apologizing for the need of | subdue or bind the drifting sand of the sea 
ts with inwhom is the one true source and fountain | Calling any of the remaining, and as yet, little} shore, to hold the soil of railway embank- 
na, We of all true gladness and abiding joy. In a| Understood vegetation, weeds. So we have all| ments, and to prevent the washing out of 
a to world where so much is ever seeking to un-| Unused plants now divided into poisonous and | dikes and levees. (Others are used to aid in 
oo aan tallow our spirits, to render them common 'non-poisonous, with the reservation that all | reclaiming fields denuded of their soil by rain. 
in be and profane, how high the privilege of conse- | ™4Y be and probably are extremely useful. Ifiit has been shown by the government that 
nefit. (tating them anew in prayer to holiness and to | poisonous, the new attitude is to find out why. | through their growth and decay the fertile 


Trench. Where the poison comes from— out of the air 





prairie loams have been formed. They were 
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States had long been buried in white snow. 

Red snow fell to the depth of about six 
inches at Kaernten, Austria, in Third Month, 
1898. It also covered the plateau of the 
Koenigstuhl, and blew over the Odenwald 
Mountains, Germany. The drifts on the lat- 
ter gave beautiful tints, varying from rose- 
wood to brown. 

Analysis showed this red snow to be due to 
particles of mineral dust, revealing chalk ele- 
ments. Yet there were no chalk deposits 
within long distances from the places where 
the phenomenal storm was most severe. 

ted snow falling some years before in Switz- 
erland was found on analysis to contain large 
proportions of lime, silica, aluminum, iron and 
magnesia. Under the microscope it revealed 
sixty-three distinct forms of animal and vege- 
table life. 

Crimson snow covers the summits of certain 
cliffs of the Arctic regions. The red coloring 


matter there extends to a depth of about a 
foot. Microscopic analysis by explorers has 
revealed that this phenomenon is due to red 
eggs of minute insects thriving in the snow 
caps and these high points of dry land. Red 
snow is also seen by tourists in the Alps and 
Pyrenees. It was described by Aristotle three 
hundred years before Christ. 


Yellow snow fell in the Engadine, Switzer- 


land, in Third Month, 1898, the same day on 
which occurred the red snowstorm of Austria 
mentioned. 


Green snow has several times been seen in 


Spitzbergen, an island of the Arctic ocean. 
It is supposed to be due to the mature forms 
of the insects from the red eggs, thought to 
give the crimson cliffs of the Arctic regions 
their beautiful tints. 


Luminous snow once fell upon Lake Awe, 


Scotland. The flakes continued to glow after 
settling upon the clothing of passengers navi- 
gating the lake. When this snow was touched 
the hands of the passengers remained aglow, 
as if rubbed with phosphorus. Dr. Deville, 
of Paris, has also reported a shower of phos- 
phorescent rain, whose drops gave off a bright 
spark and crackling noise on striking the 
ground. During these explosions a distinct 
odor of phosphorus was perceptible. 


Numerous black worms, an inch and a quar- 


ter long, and covered with long hair, are re- 
ported to have fallen during a snowstorm in 
Russia some years ago. Specimens confined 
in a jar of snow built for themselves therein 
little caves of curious architecture. They for 
some days lived comfortably in a temperature 
eight degrees below zero, but died a few min- 
utes after being exposed to warm air. They 
could travel very rapidly through snow and 
over ice, and could swim in icy water. 
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‘IF you want to get your aches and your 
als out of sight, bury them under your mer- 


cies!”’ 


oo 


_ OH that we may know the renewings of the 
vy Ghost upon us, in such a manner as to 
ualify for a place in the Lord’s house, and 
herein to abide, as sanctified vessels, empty 
' full, as his wisdom sees meet. My lot hath 
‘ten been among the empty vessels, in which 
otment I wish a wise resignation, to guard 
® against impatience and insensibility.— 
nuel Fothergill. 













land has lost one of her greatest surgeons. 


devotion to duty. While in South Africa as 
Consulting Surgeon General he contracted 
dysentery, and Sir William insisted on contin- 
uing his labors, although the disease clung to’ 
him persistently. 


mac’s efforts that anything like adequate hos- 
pital facilities were provided for the wounded 
at the battle of Sedan. The Anglo-American 
Ambulance, of which he was Surgeon-in-Chief, 
had been stationed at Metz, and arrived at Se- 
dan a few hours before the battle 


great contest meant, and he worked, without 
food or sleep, superintending the erection of 
emergency beds. 


in describing the situation afterwards to a 
friend. ‘‘There were over seven hundred beds, 
and more than enough wounded to fill them.’’ 


friends regarding this experience at Sedan 
shows the tenderness which the great surgeon 
often unconsciously displayed. 





the wounded, and at last, almost exhausted, 
asked an attendant to bring hima glass of 
fresh water. Fresh water was a rarity just 
then, but the attendant, after some trouble, 


as he handed it to Doctor MacCormac the latter 
was attracted by the groans of a franc-tireur 


of shell. Suddenly he walked over and put 
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A Nature's Nobleman. 
In the death of Sir William MacCormac Eng- 


WHEN Mildred Radcliffe was seven years old 
her father, who was a Baptist minister, asked 
her what he should pray for, she replied, 
Father pray that I may not be a counterfeit! 

MEN often take upon themselves needless 
burdens and anxieties. They act as if the 
whole world rested upon their shoulders. 
They may think that their concern for the 
trend of events evinces either a superior dis- 
cernment or a larger spiritual comprehension; 
but more often it shows too little faith in God 
as the sovereign disposer of all occurrences to 
the advancement of his kingdom and to the 
accomplishment of his mighty purposes. An 
omnipotent king is upon the throne, and we 
can trust him to bring about the right results 
to ourselves and to his cause. We have 
enough of cares to carry, without assuming 
those which belong especially to the Lord of 
all. —Selection. 


His death was due indirectly to his constant 





It was lagely due to Sir William MacCor- 


Sir William realized what the impending 


*‘Tt was like a shambles,’’ said Sir William 


THE INDIVIDUAL OR SocieTy.—The question 
whether the Gospel is intended mainly to save 
the individual or to reform society is much 
debated at the present day. Extreme views 
may be taken on both sides. Primarily, the 
Gospel is intended to regenerate and save the 
individual; but by doing this it purifies and 
rectifies society. It is only in this way that 
society, which is made up of individual moral 
units, can be made better. To try to regen- 
erate society by means which are eternal to 
the individual is vain; but to regenerate the 
individual by the agencies of the Gospel which 
are internal in him is to provide the key for 
the remedy of moral evils and the solution of 
social problems. Heaven will be a state of 
perfect social order, because the units which 
make it up are as individuals in a state of per- 
sonal moral perfection.—The Christian Ob- 
server. 


An incident related by one of Sir William’s 


He had been working for many hours among 


procured a small quantity in an oldcup. Just 


who lay nearby, horribly wounded by a piece 


the cup to the wounded soldier’s lips. 

**He cannot live an hour,’’ protested an as- 
sistant surgeon; ‘it was foolish to do that.’’ 

“It is never foolish to help a dying man,” 
responded Sir William brusquely, as he turned 
to the newest arrivals. 

It is related that a few months ago a poor 
woman, whose son had been seriously wounded 
in South Africa and invalided home, wrote a 
pitiful letter to Sir William, asking hi to 
cure her boy. The great surgeon drove sev- 
eral times to the little cottage in Chelsea, 
treated the unhealed wound and brushed aside 
the woman when she tearfully tried to thank 
him. Later, when the woman sent him /1, 
with a letter explaining that it was all she 
could afford, the surgeon sent it back with a 
£5 note.—London Express. 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYTHING.—A clean 
church always means a clean world in pro- 
portion as it is a clean church; and if you 
are in harmony with God witnesses will knuw 
it. They know the white robes you wear; 
they know where they came from; they know 
they are the gift of God’s grace to your faith; 
they know that the smile you carry is nota 
manufactured smile, made up for an occasion; 
but that it belongs to you as a part of your 
renewed nature; they know that your compas- 
sion is not the compassion of the ‘‘charity 
box.”” but that it is brotherly love which 
makes you help people, and that what makes 
the brotherly love is Christ within. Now, if 
you have got Him within, you will be able to 
show Him forth. The Saviour offers us full 
redemption, but He only does it on his own 
terms. You may have everything for every- 
thing—the exchange rules all.—.J. R. Harris. 


———“—_-. _-_____. 


THE CURE OF LONELINESS.—-Selfishness is 
one great cause of loneliness. If a man 
builds walls around himself, so that he may 
keep all that he has to himself, he soon finds 
that he has built walls around himself which 
shut out all that might come in to him from 
others. So the cure of loneliness may be the 
overcoming of selfishness. The medicines for 
this disease of loneliness are potions of gen- 
erosity, of thoughtfulness for others, of self 
sacrifice, taken in large doses. Even when 
the loneliness comes from the bitterness of 
loss and sorrow, forgetting self, going out of 
self and doing for others, is a wholesome cure 
that God has given on earth for its healing. 


EE oO, 


**LeT not the stream of your life be a mur- 
muring stream.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 


The Chatauquan Magazine for Second Month 
says: “Quakers who met in Orthodox, Hicksite 
and Wilburite branches for the first time since the 
first separation of Friends in 1828, and drafted in 
December some peace resolutions, which they have 
just forwarded to President Roosevelt, now face 
the fact that they are losing in numbers, not alone 
in Pennsylvania, but in the West. It has long 
been known that there are more Friends in Ohio 
than in Pennsylvania, and more in Indiana than in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania combined, but it has, unti! 
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recently, been true that Friends in the West have 
been growing in numbers. In Indiana, Iowa and 
California they have abandoned the plain dress and 
speech, and almost all other distinctive features 
of Quakerism, and, having adopted the methods of 
other religious bodies, have kept up with the 
times. Now, however, there is shown a net loss in 
membership, during 1901, of two hundred and 
ninety-four. Even in Indiana, long the Quaker 
stronghold, there was a loss of three hundred and 
twenty-four, in Kansas one hundred and thirty- 
three, and losses in smaller numbers in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Ohio and Iowa Yearly Meetings.” 


Visits to meetings in Philadelphia have lately 
been made by Henry Lloyd Wilson, an assistant 
Clerk of London Yearly Meeting, on his way going 
and returning, on account of business in Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, etc. 

The following is given as a list of periodicals at 
present published in the interest of bodies under 
the name of Friends: The American Friend, THE 
FRIEND, Western ‘Work, The Soul Winner, North 
Carolina Friend, The Interchange, Christian Work- 
man, The Guide, The Messenger, The Witness, The 
British Friend, The [London] Friend, Waymarks, 
The Friends’ Examiner, The Australian Friend, A 
Norwegian Friend, published in Norway; and per- 
haps more than one (unknown to us) of the division 
represented by the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following pathetic letter is expressive of one 
situation out of many such : 

“T have been reading my valued FRIEND paper, 

wanting it so much, hoping to learn that 
our dear Friends are enjoying their meetings better 
than a few years ago when I lived in Indiana. I 
am now reading my old papers, and have been 
made so happy, I have decided I must take the 
paper the present year. I hope not to learn or 
experience what I did while on a visit in Indiana a 
few weeksago. . . I went to meeting twice 
with them. They have their pastor, as they call 
them, and an organ, and their books for singing, a 
woman to play on the organ. I was pretty sure 
all or nearly all sang. I did say in my feeble 
heart—‘can it be those people call themselves 
Friends?" 

“But they do! 

“Oh, I am anxious for our old, dear, good read- 
ing. I have no meeting here of my own—am not 
able even to walk here to any meeting. My father 
took the FRIEND paper when I was quite young. I 
enjoyed them even then. Now I am in my eighty- 
second year. Oh, how very hard it has been, and 
is, for me to give up my dear old valued FRIENDs, 
and the enjoyment I had in going to meeting and 
being with the dear Friends !” 

iicsepsdeiheailalali ibid -aideialamsiaine 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep StaTes—In the recent treaty with Denmark 
respecting the cession of its West India islands to the 
United States, it is provided that any differences of opin- 
ion that may arise as to its interpretation or application 
are to be submitted for settlement to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. 

In the last seventeen years the United States has spent 
$257,000,000 upon its navy. 

The United States Senate has passed a joint resolution 
submitting a constitutional amendment changing the time 
of Presidential inaugurations and the termination and 
commencement of Congress from the fourth of Third 
Month to the last Fifth-day in the Fourth Month. 

President Roosevelt has been in earnest consultation 
with members of Congress to induce them to enact legis- 
lation in favor of the Cubans, by reducing the tariff on 
sugar, and it is expected that action in that direction will 
soon be taken. 

The condition of the Philippines and the enactment of 
legislation affecting them has continued to occupy the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

The migration between sections of the United States is 
dealt with in the following official statement issued by the 
Census Bureau: The migration northward of Southern 
whites, while increasing in absolute amount, has relatively 
declined. The migration northward of colored persons 
has increased rapidly. The northward migration of South- 


: ste ; re 
ern whites, however, is still nearly three times as great which to make sure their safe retreat before the prisoner 


in absolute amount, and nearly one and a half times as 
great relative to the population from which it comes, as 
the northward migration of the colored. 
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is delivered up. 
The Egyptian postal administration has given notice 
that postoffices for the receipt and despatch of registered 


The figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics show | mails have been established at Khartoum, Fashoda, and 


the exports of each of the principal countries of the world 
at the latest available date, and clearly indicate that the 
exports of the United States were during the year larger 


} 
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twenty-five other places in the Soudan. 
Recent statistics show that the Church of England 
provides in England and Wales about 7,000,000 sittings 


than those of any other nation. On the import side the ! in places of worship, against over 8,000,000 provided by 


United States stands fourth in the list of nations. 

Prince Henry, a brother of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, is expected to arrive in New York on the 22d inst., 
on a visit to the United States. 

Charles E. Borchgrevink, the Antartic Explorer, has ar- 
rived in New York. In 1899, he and a party of scientists 
had reached the seventy-eighth degree fifty minutes, south 
latitude, about eight hundred miles from the South Pole, 
and the most extreme southern point ever reached by ex- 
plorers. 

A volume just issued by the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the gross area of the United States, exclusive of Al- 
aska and Hawaii, has grown from 827,844 square miles 
in 1800 to 3,025,600 in 1900, and the population from 
5,308,483 to 75,693,724. 

The imports of the United States in 1901 were nine 
times as great as in 1800, and exports were twenty-one 
times as great as in 1800. 

A spouting oil well has been struck near Fossil, Wy- 
oming. The oil was thrown twenty-five feet in the air. 

The French Government has decided to establish schools 
in this country for the training of French youth. It is 
planning now to establish two of these schools; one in 
Pittsburg, for the training of engineers, and one in New 
York, to teach political science ; while others are in con- 
templation. 

The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have in 
prospect the erection of a laboratory on a large scale for 
researches in physiology, pathology and pharmacodyna- 
mics. 

A despatch from Butte, Mont., says: State Senator 
Hobson, who is largely interested in the sapphire diggings 
in Fergus County, says the stone is a white sapphire, very 
hard, but of comparatively little worth. In veins extend- 
ing for miles along the creek beds the white stones can 
be found by the barrel. 

The Kroonland, a new steamer for the International 
Navigation Co., is the largest vessel ever built in this 
country and is 560 feet long on the water line and 585 
feet over all She will carry eight thousand tons of cargo. 
It is expected she will make the passage from New York 
to Antwerp in about eight days. 

Minnesota is called the “Bread and Butter State.” 
Last year her mills turned out 26,620,500 barrels of flour 
and churned over 60,000,000 pounds of butter. 

There were 602 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 21 more than the previous 
week and 80 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 280 were males and 322 females: 69 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 101 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 16 of diphtheria; 
12 of cancer ; 23 of apoplexy ; 28 of typhoid fever ; 4 of 
scarlet fever, and 19 of small pox. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8}3c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.65 to $2.90 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.50 to $3.75 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.60 to $3.85 ; spring, straight, $3.55 to $3.80. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 86 to 864c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 654 to 66c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 504c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6} to 64c.; good, 54 to 53c.; me- 
dium, 53 to 5ic. 

SHEEP. — Extra, 54 to 53c.; good, 5 to 54c.; common, 
2 to 3c. 

LamBs.—4¢é to 6§c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8% to 9c. 

FOREIGN.—A treaty has been entered into between 
England and Japan. This is said to be the first important 
alliance between a Western and an Asiatic race. The 
British Secretary of State for foreign affairs, in explaining 
it, said, “We each desire that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Chinese Empire should be preserved, and 
that there should be no disturbance of territorial status 
quo, either in China or the adjoining regions. The object 
of the alliance was threefold—the maintenance of the 
status quo, the policy of the open door, and the mainten- 
ance of peace in the Far East. No other Powers’ interests 
in the Far East were comparable with those of Great 
Britain and Japan.” This action has given great satis- 
faction in China and in Japan. 

It is stated that the ransom of Ellen M. Stone has been 
paid. It is not known when her release will occur, but it 
is understood that the brigands have made a condition 
that they shall have a period of a week or ten days in 
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the Non-conformists. The church communicants are 
said to number 1,975,629, as against 1,945,932 in Nop- 
conformist congregations. 

The making of a beautiful silk from the threads spun 
by spiders has been carried on successfully in Madagascar, 
where a large spider native in that country is used for 
this purpose. The price of the spider silk is still too high 
for its use by any except the rich, but it is said there ap. 
pears to be little reason to doubt that with good com. 
mercial management it can be made as cheaply as, if not 
more so, the silk that is obtained from the mulberry 
worms. ; 

Subterranean lakes have recently been discovered in 
the Eucla district, Australia. They lie about thirty feet 
below the surface, and contain an abundant provision of 
potable water. This discovery is of great practical im- 
portance to this especially arid district. It is of scien- 
tific value also, as it affords an explanation of the disap. 
pearance of certain rivers. 

A despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Company from 
Lahore says that the plague is ravaging the Punjab, and 
a thousand deaths are occurring daily. 

It is reported from Baku Russian Trans-Caucasia, that 
thousands of persons were killed by an earthquake in the 
Shamaka district, and that the towns and villages for 
twenty versts around Shamaka suffered severely. 

A despatch of the 16th from Chilpancingo in Mexico, 
states, “Great alarm prevails here, as well as in Chilapa 
and Tixtla, at the discovery of smoke issuing from the 
openings in the summit of Temalacatlanco. There are 
seven openings about 150 meters from the crest of the 
mountain, from which thick smoke pours, clearly of vol 
canic origin.” An earthquake on the same day added to 
the terror of the inhabitants. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SmeDLey, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of p** 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’. 


MarRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Colerain, Belmont 
Co., Ohio, on Twelfth Month 27th, 1901, T. Harvey 
Haines, of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., and RACHEL A. 
RUSSELL, of the former place. 
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Diep, at her residence, Moorestown, N. J., on the 
seventeenth of First Month, 1902, ANNA W. Hooros, 
widow of Joseph Hooton, in the eighty-third year of her 
age; a beloved member and elder of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. “‘The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
adorned the life of our dear Friend to a marked degree. 
Like her Master, she made herself “of no reputation, 
yet through the riches of his grace, she “ was made a 
example of the believers in word, in conversation, 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” She bore the decline 
of her physical powers with much patience and serenity, 
and the quietness and peace which pervaded her room, to 
which she was mostly confined for some months, were like 
a blessed foretaste of the perfect rest into which we 
reverently believe she has entered. “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

——, in Media, Pa., Second Month 20th, 1901, EmiLy 
ForsYTHE, widow of James Forsythe, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. She was an invalid for many years ; always 
bright and cheerful, her patient, trusting spirit, we be- 
lieve, rejoices in the fulfilment of the humble desire ex- 
pressed in her last illness : “‘ Through the mercies of my 
Redeemer I hope to be saved,” and she is safely gathered 
to her Heavenly Father. 





